Aetiit. 20.]    His rapid reading and composition.
71
hard. I never knew a man who studied hard. I conclude, indeed, from the effects, that some men have studied hard, as Bentley and Clarke.' Trying him by that criterion upon which he formed his judgement of others, we may be absolutely certain, both from his writings and his conversation, that his reading was very extensive. Dr. Adam Smith, than whom few were better judges on this subject, once observed to me that 'Johnson knew more books than any man alive/ He had a peculiar facility in seizing at once what was valuable in any book, without submitting to the labour of perusing it from beginning to end1. He had, from the irritability of his constitution, at all times, an impatience and hurry when he either read or wrote. A certain apprehension, arising from novelty, made him write his first exercise at College twice over2; but he never took that trouble with any other composition ; and we shall see that his most excellent works were struck off at a heat, with rapid exertion3.
1 ' It may be questioned whether, except his Bible, he ever read a book entirely through. Late in life, if any man praised a book in his presence, lie was sure to ask, 'Did you read it through?' If the answer was in the affirmative, he did not seem willing to believe it.1 Murphy's Johnson, p. 12. It would be easy to show that Johnson read many books right through, though, according to Mrs. Piozzi, lie asked, 'was there ever yet anything written by mere man that was wished longer by its readers excepting Don Quixote, Robinson Crusoe, and the Pilgrim's Progress ?' Piozzi's A-aec., p. 281. Nevertheless in Murphy's statement there is some truth. See what has been just stated by Boswcll, that 'he hardly ever read any poem to an end,' and post, April 19, 1773 and June 15, 1784. To him might be applied his own de-.scription of Barretier :—' He had a quickness of apprehension and firmness of memory which enabled him to read with incredible rapidity, and at the same time to retain what he read, so as to be able to recollect and
apply it. He turned over volumes in an instant, and selected what was useful for his purpose.' Johnson's Works, v\. 390.
3 See post, June 15, 1784. Mr. Windham (Diary, p. 17) records the following 'anecdote of Johnson's first declamation at college ; having neglected to write it till the morning of his being (sic) to repeat it, and having only one copy, he got part of it by heart while he was walking into the hall, and the rest he supplied as well as he could extempore.' Mrs. Piozzi, recording the same anecdote, says that ' having given the copy into the hand of the tutor who stood to receive it as he passed, he was obliged to begin by chance, and continue on
how he could-----"A prodigious risk,
however," said some one. " Not at all," exclaims Johnson, "no man, I suppose, leaps at once into deep water who does not know how to swim."' Piozzi's Anec. p. 30.
3 He told Dr. Burney that he never wrote any of his works that were printed, twice over. Dr. Burney's wonder at seeing several pages of his
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